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Notes 


Roman Sculpture—Mr. Belcher’s New Book 


of the Month. 





Our Historic Buildings—The Cult of 


LT’ Art Nouveau—Croic Improvement—Reinforced Concrete. 


HE book by Mrs. Strong on 
Roman Sculpture, which we 
review elsewhere, is not only 
an admirable critical history 
of sculpture, but contains 

illuminating remarks on the 


relations of 





sculpture and 

architecture, and traces the 
development of the naturalistic element in sculp- 
tured foliage. In Greek art at its apogee, sculp- 
ture, however beautiful in its own right, had been 
kept in a subordinate position with a strong limit 
on illusionist qualities. The Roman passion for 
the pomp of life brought into being a monumental 
architecture designed to serve as a frame for a 
sculpture, the single aim of which was to glorify 
the acts of the emperors. From a need for ex- 
pressing continuous activities, rather than passive 
qualities, there developed a restlessness of com- 
position which refused to be bound by any canon 
of subordination, until in the Arch of Titus, for 


ce 


example, ‘ All relation of the separate groups and 
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is ignored, or more exactly, purposely avoided. 
Flat 
backgrounds are deserted for subtle variations in 


Conventions are thrown to the winds. 


depth of relief with such skill of illusion (though 
as yet with but a feeble grasp of perspective) that 
beauty of line, symmetry of parts, and the sense 
of pattern are rejected for the one aim of pro- 
ducing an impression of continuous motion and 
swelling activities. National pride had wrung 
from sculpture a place for atmospheric effect. 

In so far as sculpture per se was concerned, this 
was a great step in development, but it estab- 
lished for a time a false relation between itself and 
architecture. The true relationship was never 
fully re-established, though the treatment of the 
Trajan Column suggests that when the sculptor 
had become used to his new powers he was con- 
tent to employ them with closer reference to 
architectural needs. 

It is true of the Column of Trajan (as it is not 
true of the Arch of Titus) that the shape of the 
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ALTAR DECORATED WITH BOUKRANION AND PLANE LEAVES 


AT THE MUSEO DELLE TERME, 


From ‘‘Roman Sculpture,” by permission of Messrs. Duckworth & Co. 
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monument dictated the method of its decoration. 
We can feel that to the sculptor rejoicing in a 
new power of spatial effect and optical illusion, 
obliged by the demands of the narrative treatment 
and by the dominating idea of a divine emperor, 
impelled by the desire for historical truth to give 
a sense of locality to his backgrounds and to 
employ for them architectural and scenic originals 
which would heighten the appeal of his art—we 
can feel that to such a sculptor the temptation to 
increase the depth of his relief and to exaggerate 
the optical effects of which he was now the 
master, would prove an almost irresistible temp- 
tation. 

In spite of it, however, the architectural quali- 
ties retain their ascendancy. The upward circling 
of the spiral not only emphasises the height and 
the soaring effect of the column, but the (com- 
parative) shallowness of the relief takes nothing 
On the other hand, 
the continual reappearance of the emperor, now 


from its sense of stability. 


directing, now exhorting, now seeking divine 
favour by sacrifice, prevents any sense of dif- 
fusion, and imparts an organic unity to a story 
which would otherwise be wearisome. Mrs. 
Strong has made an admirable point in asserting 
that the supreme merit of the Trajan reliefs lies 
in the architectural and landscape background of 
the figures. It is obvious that anything like a 
true proportion of man to tree or man to building 
is impossible in a narrow band, and the Trajanic 
sculptor has combined with a naturalistic truth of 
detail a disregard of scale so magnificent that 
the locality of the action, though faithfully in- 
dicated, becomes merely a tapestried background 
for the human action that takes place in front 
of it. 

The figures of the Provinces which once de- 
the podium of Hadrian’s Temple of 
Neptune at Rome are an exquisite example of a 


corated 
fit use of sculpture in architecture. Though ac- 
tually reliefs, they are almost in the round, 
and standing as they did beneath the columns, 
gave a sense of solidity and support at the 
points where the strength of the podium was 
most taxed. 

The use of figures in modern buildings is rarely 
happy. 


The usual impression they give is one of 
cesolation and separateness from the building 
they are supposed to adorn. The statues on the 
new War Office and on the London and Lan- 
cashire Insurance Company’s building in Pall 
Mall have an organic relation to their buildings, 
but at some other new buildings they seem 
dreary strangers to each other and to their sur- 
roundings. 

Modern 


sculpture shows such a delightful 


vitality that it will be a great loss if architects 


do not direct sculptors’ efforts into the right 
channels. 

The study of the purely decorative sculpture of 
Roman times which is afforded by Mrs. Strong’s 
bcok should be altogether helpful. 

The altar with the plane-leaves at the Museo 
delle Terme, the illustration of which we reproduce 
by the courtesy of Messrs. Duckworth, is notable 
not only for the exquisite character of the carved 
foliage and the brilliant realism of the boukranion, 
but also for its revelation of the source from 
While the main out- 
line of a garland is retained, there is no pedantic 


which medizval art came. 


straining after symmetry, but a frank delight in 
strict refusal to 
tamper with the solidity and unity of plane of the 
altar itself. 


natural forms, and withal a 


More conventional in their outlines, but even 
more brilliant in their modelling, are the swags on 
the Augustan Ara Pacis, where the gradual increase 
in projection from the suspended ends to the 
thickest part of the garland gives a sense of 
trailing weight and of swaying movement. The 
dying down of the lowest parts of the relief into 
the background incorporates the carving with the 
mass it decorates in a way entirely satisfying. 

In the carving of wreaths and other pleasing 
conventions used by our modern classics there 
is often the sense that the ornament has_ been 
separately carved and glued to a foreign and even 
resentful background, while on the other hand it 
is not always realised that to secure a sense of 
cohesion it is unnecessary to be simply amorphous. 
There be some spreading pear trees creeping like 
a vegetable octopus over the face of otherwise 
pleasant buildings that one hopes may be removed 
in the fulness of time and with wiser decorative 


counsels. 


OPULAR indifference to the 
essentials and claims of archi- 
tecture has frequently called 
for comment inthesecolumns. 
How far it is attributable to 
the impossibility of portion- 





ing out an art into sections 
with neat labels in the man- 
ner beloved of the British race; how far it arises 
from the inability of the untrained faculty to rise 
above the merely material aspect of life; and how 
far it is due to pride of possession in a debased 
taste which is too egoistic to admit correction 
from mature knowledge or experience, are three 
roads upon which inquiry might proceed for 
some distance. Of recent years there have been 
faint but welcome indications that public atten- 
tion is being directed more and more to civic 
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6 Notes of the Month. 


development, not merely as to necessities like 
trams and sewers, but in the design and character 


of city buildings, the laying out of streets and parks, 

and such-like higher manifestations of the archi- 

tect’s art. 
Without 


development, it would be idle to attribute it solely 


being ungracious toward this new 
and entirely to a growing love of art for its intrin- 
sic worth, though this virtue may animate the 
breasts of the few. Rather has it begun to dawn 
upon our conservative-minded and not very quick- 
witted countrymen, especially those of them who 
have visited the show cities of the Continent, 
that a fine city—fine, that is to say, in its artistic 
and architectural aspects—is no mean commercial 
asset toa nation. The fine city acts more or less 
as a beacon to the travellers and art-lovers of all 
nations who may be drawn thither for the benefit, 
in an entirely material sense, of its inhabitants. 
A benevolent autocracy, such as that which 
Haussmannised Paris, and in more recent years 
has placed Berlin in the front rank, may achieve 
such a desirable end in a single generation. In 
our own land, with its democratic ideals and 
traditions, there is no such force available, and 
any progress must follow on the growth of public 
opinion and a reformation of the popular ideals. 
This, if sure, is but a slow progression; and just 
at present it seems more politic to pursue the 
matter by a flank attack, to bring up more clearly 
to the public mind the commercial advantages of 
good architecture and fine streets, than to rely 
on the more tedious and laborious method of a 
direct assault with the horse, foot, and artillery 
of education. For the waging of a fight against 
ignorance differs from all other forms of warfare 
in that the more we slave the less we progress ; 
one must capture the ignorant, not put them to 
rout. 

Then if the appetite grows by what it feeds 
upon, there is hope that the public, having once 
acknowledged the necessity for good architecture, 
may derive a taste and appreciation for the art 
which will materially add to its strength and future 
progress. 

The burden at present lies in the development 
among the laymen of, first a proper appreciation 
of the principles and qualities of architecture, and 
second a right judgment which shall apply those 
principles and qualities fairly to any building or 
design with which it may be confronted. It is 
impossible that this be done except by the slow 
Architecture suffers in 
this respect through being, under compulsion, the 


processes of education. 


rider of two horses in the circus of the arts. It is 
tolerably certain that, by over-emphasising the 
scientific as against the artistic side, architecture 
loses by comparison with the productions of the 


daughter arts. 


They, too, have their scientific 


side, but it is veiled under the more discreet term 
of ‘*technique.”’ Moreover, their manifestations 
come whole to the public; the secret processes of 
their production are not seen, and they are mainly 


With buildings, 


the scientific piling of stone upon stone, girder 


the work of but one or two hands. 


upon stanchion, and vault upon walls, is all too 
apparent to the crowd, and the work is the pro- 
duction of so many hands, that the architect, if he 
be not lost to view in the press, is like to receive 
small appreciation from a generation which rates 
the unthinking hand at a higher level than the 
directing brain. 

It is not to be denied that architecture has its 
scientific side, but too strong an association, in 
the public mind, of science with architecture is a 
little unfortunate. Science is an exposition of 
natural laws which are immutable; both in their 
accidence and operation they are beyond human 
control. Yet the architect in the exercise of his 
calling has a fairly wide choice, dependent on the 
materials employed and the method of putting 
them together, as to the exact laws which are to 
In that choice lies 
his art no less than in the surface expression of 


govern any particular design. 


his buildings and the arrangement of his plan. 
Too strong an ins‘stence on science leaves the 
layman with the belief that building is a mere 
matter of rule and law, and architecture but the 
decorative trimming. Such a deplorable impression 
is all too easy to acquire by a course of reading 
up the works of architectural enthusiasts of the 
last century. 

A good text-book on architecture for the use of 
Mr. Statham, 


published some 


the layman has long been needed. 
in his ‘**‘ Modern Architecture,” 
years ago, made an attempt to interest the public, 
as well as the architect, in the artistic side of 
building; more recently, our leading architects 
have been impressed with the necessity for obtain- 
ing a public appreciation for the ethics of their 
art, and the developing sentiment towards recog- 
nition has been crystallised by the expressed desire 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects to 
stimulate a popular interest in architecture. In 
acknowledgment of this desire Mr. John Belcher, 
A.R.A., has prepared a handsome little volume to 
appeal ‘‘ to that small but ever-widening circle of 
the general public who have both the leisure and 
the desire to take an intelligent and critical inter- 
est in the architecture of the buildings in which, 
or in the midst of which, they pass their lives, or 
which they visit from time to time in their country 
excursions, or in their ordinary travels.” 

Mr. Belcher has set out his thesis with con- 
siderable cleverness, and in a manner to be easily 


grasped by the veriest tyro. He divides his subject 








into four main divisions: Principles, Qualities, 


Factors, and Materials ; the Principles being those 
of Truth and Beauty; the Qualities :—Strength, 
Vitality, Restraint, Refinement, Repose, Grace, 
Breadth, and Scale; the Factors: 
Light and Shade; Colour; Solids and Voids, 
Balance and Symmetry. Under the head of 
Materials the right use of wood, stone, metals, 


Proportion, 


brick, terra-cotta, cement, &c., is outlined. By 
“this attempt to formulate the principles and 
qualities of architecture in more or less precise 
terms” the author hopes to ‘introduce an ele- 
ment of intelligent certainty into what too often 
has been regarded as a mere matter of vague and 
unreliable taste or even caprice.” ‘‘ The power 
of appeal of a noble work of art must depend 
largely upon the innate qualities of the spectator, 
but the perceptions of the human mind _ need 
drawing out, and in the elementary stages call for 
positive direction.” 

In the introduction the relations between the 
artistic and scientific sides of architecture are 
length. The author holds 
that ‘“‘though the two may be considered apart, 
Architecture is 


considered at some 


they are practically inseparable. 
not a science plus art, but a science interpene- 
trated in all its methods and applications by the 
true spirit of art.” It is not sufficient to provide 
good materials and all conveniences and hygienic 
requirements. ‘‘ The architect has to provide for 
all this, and do it all in such a way that the build- 
ing as a whole, and its various parts and features 
in detail, may be expressive of the truth and 
beauty of life, and may serve to ‘ raise the thought 
heart’ of all who look at it.” 


is the artistic expression of the 


and touch the 
Architecture 
scientific necessities of building. construction— 
would be a short and useful platitude expressing 
as much. A later paragraph is better, and to the 
point :—‘‘ A building, however sound and good 
on the scientific side, can never be elevated to the 
rank of architecture by simply dressing it up in 
ornament.” 

As the book is written strictly with a view to 
interesting the public, much of the material will 
That fact, how- 
ever, should not deter them from studying the 


be familiar ground to architects. 


careful arrangement and grouping of these quali- 
ties and essentials, emphasised by a wealth of 
illustrations exemplifying the various points, and 
occasionally introduced for purposes of cruel com- 
parison. 

That Mr. Belcher should have found time from 
the calls of a busy practice to indite a work to 
further the aims of the Royal Institute is a matter 
upon which that august body may be congratu- 
lated. That he should have done it so surprisingly 
well merits personal felicitation. 
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* are glad to hear that Glas- 
tonbury Abbey has been re- 
served for a better fate than 
we apprehended in our note 
of last month. The public 
spirit of Mr. Ernest Jardine, 


who advanced the purchase 


money, some £30,000, has se- 
cured the property. Meanwhile the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, on behalf of the Anglican Church, is 
raising the necessary sum to take it over. The 
Bishop’s fund amounts to some £15,000, and he has 
made an appeal through The Times for subscriptions 
from the large Anglican community outside his 
diocese ; it is to be hoped that the response will 
be liberal. The purpose to which the residence 
on the estate is to be devoted has not yet been 
settled, and probably will not be until the re- 
purchase from Mr. Jardine is completed. In all 
probability, however, it will be utilised as a 
training college. 

While the Glastonbury remains are in a fair 
way to obtain security and preservation, another 
notable building is threatened with a sudden and 
inglorious fate. The famous Crosby Hall, in 
Bishopsgate Street, London, long famous as a 
city restaurant, has been sold, is to be demolished, 
and its site devoted to the erection of a new 
The purchase money is 
ooo, and the late owner has a 


banking establishment. 
cited as £233, 

proviso that he may retain any of the historical or 
artistic treasures of the interior. Into the reasons 
which have led to the sale of the building it 
is beside the purpose to inquire; it suffices that 
this historical mansion—one of the last, if not 
actually the last, domestic links with medizval 


London 


and determined effort is made for its salvation. 


will irretrievably be lost unless a speedy 


The chances of its preservation are not, it must 
be admitted, very hopeful. The capital sum 
needed to buy out the present interests is enor- 
mous, and it has been stated by a member of the 
City Corporation that the new owners are deter- 
mined to build “at all hazards.’’ This hardly 
looks as if any overtures would be entertained 
or welcomed. Moreover, the Corporation made 
rather a faux pas in rejecting the motion for 
inquiry when it was first brought up before them. 
There are signs now that most members regret 
that somewhat hasty decision. The deputation 
that waited on the Corporation represented all the 
influential art and archeological bodies; but, con- 
fronted by large financial interests, such bodies 
have a poor chance of enforcing their views. The 
one hope left is that the London County Council, 
by virtue of its General Powers Act, may buy. 
They are moving in the matter, and they can 


compel the owners to sell. So much of Crosby 
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Hall is modern and meretricious that the cost 
may even to them appear too great for the old 


and valuable moiety. 


a recent tssue of The World’s 
Work and Play is an article 
British 
Architects Abroad,’ which is 
remarkable for 


on ‘**The Success of 


several state- 


ments of a didactic character, 





and even more for the illustra- 
Weare 


‘* The decorative side of architecture is, 


tions accompanying it. 


told that, 
indeed, the chief point of attraction, and it is 
through their gifts in this direction that several 
British architects have won favour. 


It must not 
be imagined that the traditional features of British 
architecture have been adapted or popularised 
The principal feature of the modern 
British School is its freedom from tradition and 
its quality of perfect simplicity. 


abroad. 


They draw their 
inspiration direct from Nature, and while there 
would be something incongruous in the introduc- 
tion of an architectural feature belonging to some 
special British period (such as the Elizabethan 
staircase or newel post) into a German or French 
atmosphere, the austerity, restraint, and freshness 
which characterise the work of our modern British 
They 
have, in short, achieved personal individuality in 
their work, and it is this quality which ensures 
universal appreciation, whether the personality of 
the artist be expressed in a piece of sculpture or a 
mantelpiece.” 


architects are welcome in any country. 


Following this pronouncement are sundry ex- 
tracts from German decorative art magazines in 
support of it. The initial phrase would either seem 
to indicate that there is another side to architec- 
ture than the decorative, or that the writer is im- 
bued with the old heresy that restricts architecture 
to the mere decoration of buildings, and eliminates 
But this 
It isnews, however, to learn that ‘‘ the 


the artistic modelling of their bones. 
may pass. 
principal feature of the modern British School ”’ is 
its ‘‘ freedom from tradition,” or that the members 
direct Nature,” 
unless the author affects to believe that the four 


‘draw their inspiration from 
British artists, one of whom is a lady, constitute a 
school in themselves. Some modern architects 
might feel surprised. Thearticle goeson to state :— 

‘‘It may seem curious that a movement emana- 
ting in the first place from England should have 
obtained so little hold on the national interest, but 
this is perhaps due, in no small measure, to the 
fact that originality and artistic excellence must 
frequently be sacrificed to the greater commercial 
value of mediocrity, and the commercial end must 


The artists 
have to design things which will please the taste 
of a not very intelligent or artistic general public ; 


always be the principal one in view. 


they must do work that will sell in large quanti- 
ties; not work which they do because they love it 
and believe in it.”’ 

This is somewhat beside the mark, and if com- 
parisons are odious, they might at least be just. 
To compare the work of the furnishing firms with 
the productions of the individual artists mentioned 
For each of 
could name half a dozen British 
whose 


in the article is no fair comparison. 
those four we 
architects work is in accordance with 
English tradition, character, and taste, and de- 
serving of mention, and who do not design ‘“‘ things 
The reason the 


particular style of decoration illustrated in the 


that will sell in large quantities.” 


article under notice has not made greater head- 
way in England, results frem its being entirely 
L Art 
Nouveau has never made great headway in England, 


foreign and repugnant to English tastes. 
and we hope it never will. An art that is merely 
novel, or, in our author's words, has “ freshness,” 
is not necessarily sound or good, and to attribute to 
this vaunted decoration the qualities of ‘‘austerity ”’ 
and ‘‘ restraint,” is simply to misuse the English 


language. 


ROM time to time we hear in 
England of some new and 
costly civic improvement in 

That the 

average American citizen is 


an American town. 


much more alive to the ad- 





vantages of a fine city than 
is his British cousin is prob- 
number of 


news; the improvement 


ably no 


schemes promulgated or in progress during the 
last few years bears witness to American energy in 
But, if we are to believe a short 
Homes 


and Gardens, it is the artistic aspect of these 


this direction. 
comment in a recent issue of American 


improvements that appeals most forcibly to the 
people, and, if such is the case, the American 
improvement is singular indeed, and the architects 
and artists of that tireless continent are indeed 
blessed. 

‘Civic betterment, municipal embellishment, 
public art—call it what you will—is the newest 
And it 
might truthfully be called the most popular, for 


and latest form of artistic endeavor. 


such it seems to be in many senses. Certainly it 
is the form of art most now talked about, and if 
the results achieved to date have not been in 
direct proportion to the discussion it has caused, 
that has been more due to the brief period under 
which it has been discussed and the many practical 
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SOUTH AFRICA ARCHITECTURAL AND BUILDING DESIGNING CLUB. COMPETITION NO. 4. 
MIXED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR A TOWN IN A HOT CLIMATE, 
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difficulties that attend realization than for any 
other reasons. 

“ The agencies which are now interested in civic 
betterment are very numerous. Many of them 
have no art interest whatever, but are concerned 
with practical matters of health and _ sanitation 
which are obviously of greater importance than 
any questions of beauty or pure embellishment. 
Transportation interests are also vitally interested 
in civic betterment, interested not only for the 
improvement of existing facilities, but interested 
also in the future growth of the localities they are 
serving, whose own future will depend so largely 
upon them. 

‘The artistic aspect of civic betterment is, as a 
matter of course, its least important side, the side 
least needed, which ministers least to the citizens’ 
necessities, and which, never having been very 
prominent in contemporary life, seems the one 
Yet this 
is the aspect that has been most prominently 
brought forward and has been most insisted upon. 


aspect that can be most easily spared. 


On the whole this has been a very fortunate cir- 
cumstance. It is the artistic, the visible aspect of 
civic betterment that has won its greater number 
of supporters. People who could not see the 


value of a certain kind of sewage disposal—which 





they would never see—could immediately recog- 
nize the merits of a public work of art —which 
they could see—stood up for the edification of 


all beholders. There has been no loss in the 
insistence of the art point of view in the better- 
ment campaigns. It has added a_ host of 
interested 
given it a distinction it might otherwise 
have had. 


“* Historically the artistic element stands easily 


supporters to the movement, and 


never 


first, for the whole agitation began in urging the 
claims of a better outward appearance and in 
setting forth the merits of certain works of art 
It was 
very early seen that the setting up of a single 


which were desired for certain localities. 


monument, the purchase of a painting, the plea 
for more beautiful flower-gardens, and other like 
Public better- 
ment, it was found, must be general betterment. 
health urged the 
greater importance of their own specialty which 


suggestions were not sufficient. 


Those interested in public 
they justly thought should be developed before any 
funds, public or private, were expended on orna- 
mental and artistic matters. 

‘* The movement for civic betterment has, there- 
fore, taken on a very much broader view than at 
concerned, 


first seemed possible. It is now 


practically, with every public aspect of civic life. 





of the Month. 


And what is very much more valuable, most of 
the vital forces which are related to this work 
are now more or less closely joined in it. The 
beginnings of a great work have been well started 
in an effective way.” 

We are inclined to join issue with the assertion 
that ‘‘the artistic aspect of civic betterment is, as 
a matter of course, its least important side, the 
side least needed, which ministers least to the 
citizens’ necessities, and which, never having 
been very prominent in contemporary life, seems 
the one aspect that can be most easily spared.” 
True, it is not the most obvious aspect, but the 
whole germ of an impulse towards civic improve- 
ment appears to us to spring from a demand 
for a higher standard of living, and indirectly, 
therefore, the development of an artistic sense. 
Though the initial manifestation may be disgust 
at dirt and dilapidation, the underlying stimulus 
would be the offence to the esthetic feelings. 
One's thanks therefore are due rather to the 
American citizen than to his mentors. 


HIGHLY significant factor 
in the erection of concrete 
buildings, which are rapidly 
attaining a widespread popu- 
larity, is the realisation that 
stability and security in such 
structures cannot be obtained 
without the exercise of un- 
usual care and skill on the part of the workmen. 
In buildings of the old type—of brick and iron 
and wocd—the responsibility for safety rested 
almost wholly upon the architect or the engineer 
who designed them and estimated, with more or 
less careful precision, the strains, pressures, and 
other forces the structure must sustain and resist 
With this, of course, 


goes an inspection during the process of erection, 


in order to remain upright. 


a task generally performed with no great difficulty, 
although, it is true, it is often shirked and often 
dishonestly done. but the concrete construction 
calls for especial skill and care in applying the 
concrete, and builders in this material have 
awakened to the fact that it can only be properly 
done by workmen of a high grade and with most 
rigid inspection in every part of the work by the 
While this type of build- 


ing is but in its infancy, it has already been 


foremen and overseers. 


realised that special care must be taken or it will 
fail to yield compensating advantages in such 
essential matters as economy and safety. 
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Notes from 


RECENT RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS. 
+n ~MONG the new buildings 
worthy of notice is one stand- 
ing at the corner of the rue 
St. Simon and the rue de 
Grenelle. The chief peculi- 
arity of this structure lies in 





the utilisation of a piece of 
ground of very meagre depth, 
the price of which was as high as 680 francs per 
square metre. In order to make the most of the 
ground Mr. H. Deglane, the architect, was obliged 
to decrease the thickness of the walls, and to 
employ steel construction in the interior, in order 
to obtain the courtyard and outlook according to 
the rules of construction in Paris. 

The cellars’in the building and under the court- 
yard comprise space for the lift machinery and 
for high-pressure steam heating and the electric 
machinery. On the ground floor are two shops, 
the concierge’s lodge, and a flat. The entresol 
and the four storeys above each contain two flats, 
the fifth floor has only one flat and servants’ bed- 
rooms. The sixth floor is divided entirely into 
servants’ bedrooms. 

The front of the ground floor, forming the base- 
ment, is of stone ; the storeys are of light red brick, 
harmonising very well with the colour of the stone 
employed on the storeys. The stone is used only 
for the balconies, consoles, and casements; the 
crowns of the lintels on the first floor are deco- 
rated with sculptured heads, as are those of the 
second floor, which has also the window-sills 
ornamented with panels of sandstone. The front 
comprises three window bays, the one forming the 
angle being surmounted by a slate roof; each of 
the others is capped by a projecting dormer win- 
dow framed in woodwork. 

In the vestibule is mosaic decoration in a frame- 
work composed of classic columns interlaced with 
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PLAN ?@F FLFR. 
BUILDING AT CORNER OF RUE ST. SIMON 
AND RUE DE GRENELLE, PARIS. 
H. DEGLANE, ARCHITEC!. 


Paris. 


foliage, which we find repeated in the frieze coping 
of the staircase and the grating of the lift. The 
entrance door of forged iron is decorated with 
hollyhocks climbing up the vertical squares. The 
total cost of the construction was 366,100 francs, 
£38 5s. the 


or 1,144 francs per sq. metre, 7.c. 
sq. yd. 

Another noteworthy house is in the Avenue 
Victor Hugo, Paris. Thearchitect, Mr. C. Plumet, 
has drawn up an excellent scheme for a piece of 
ground having a very narrow frontage and a great 
depth, and has thus placed at the further end of 
the ground a small house overlooking a big court- 
yard. Each storey comprises a large flat, con- 
sisting, in the front, of a large drawing-room, small 
drawing-room, and a billiard-room. All the bed- 
rooms, with dressing-rooms, open on to a long 
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ENTRANCE DOORWAY. BUILDING AT CORNER OF RUI 
ST. SIMON AND RUE DE GRENELLE, PARIS. 
H. DEGLANE, ARCHITECT. 


corridor, overlooking the large courtyard referred 
to above. On the ground floor are two shops, the 
concierge’s lodge, and a small flat. 

The symmetrical fagade boasts two bow win- 
dows on the fourth floor. The entire building is 
of stone, and the balconies of wrought iron, except 
the balustrade of the fifth floor, which is in stone. 
The roof is slate. The only decoration on the 
facade is the coping of the entrance door, of the 
overhanging bow windows, and the three crowns 
on the second floor. 
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RESIDENTIAL BUILDING IN AVENUE VICTOR HUGO. 


C. PLUMET, ARCHITECT. 


A similar building is situated at Io, rue Legendre. 
The storeys of this house are arranged as luxurious 
flats; the drawing-rooms alone occupy the front, 
which is of small dimensions. The dining-room 
and four bedrooms overlook a courtyard 9.30 
metres by 4.85 metres. The front has an original 
appearance owing to the superposition of the win- 
dows of the second, third, and fourth floors, inter- 
rupted only by the retreating lintels. There is no 
sculpture except on the balcony handrails and the 
framework of the front door, the windows of the 
fifth floor, and the coping of the large dormer 
window on the sixth floor, whose wings extend to 
the two back arches. The stone construction has 
no ledges except the high arches formed by the 
superposed windows, and the balcony of the 
dormer window on the last storey. 


BS 


Finally, it will not be out of place to say a few 
words about a building which is interesting from 
an architectural as well as from a social point of 
view, and which unites the qualities of economy, 
comfort, and form requisite at the present day. 
This is the Home for Post Office, Telegraph, and 
Telephone Girls, 41, rue de Lille, Paris. 

The object of the architect, Mr. Bliault, was to 
spend nothing on decoration, bearing in mind the 
principle of the architects of the Middle Ages, that 
‘materials of construction form the only decora- 
tion.” The exterior aspect was regarded as second 
to the interior requirements, and the entire work 
was designed by the architect, including the con- 
struction, furnishing, lighting, &c. 

Four hundred metres of surface on the ground 
floor is occupied by large communicating rooms, 
5 metres high, and lighted by big bays. Here 
there is a restaurant, 250 metres square, with solid 
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rooms, w.c.’s, rooms for brushing 
clothes and boots, with shoots for 
rubbish and dirty linen, telephone, 
fire service, &c., &c. Each landing 
on the staircase is arranged as a 


little sitting-room with tables, &c., 

















RESIDENTIAL BUILDING, I0, RUE LEGENDRE, PARIS. 
J. HERMANT, ARCHITECT. 


pillars, entirely undecorated, and forming the sup- 
ports of the building. A large verandah, facing 
south, overlooks the garden, 300 metres square, 
and decorated in the French style, which is used 
as a resting-place, for work, and for tea. On the 
ground floor is also a reading-room, music-room, 
and the directress’s office. All this floor is paved 
with squares of mosaic marble, as also is the 
basement. The basement consists of lavatories, 
cloak-rooms, &c., connected with the ground floor 
by means of a wide stone staircase. On one side 
are the kitchens, offices, storerooms, plunge baths, 
heating-rooms, linen closets, box-rooms, &c. These 
two floors form a bright and simple gathering- 
place where the young girls can feel at home. 
Mr. Bliault’s design was inspired by the admirable 
‘* Martha Washington” Club at New York, and 
the club which has just been opened near West- 
minster Abbey in London. 

The seven upper storeys are each composed of 
eighteen rooms connected by large well-lighted 
corridors ; in the centre of each storey are lava- 
tories with hot and cold water, bathrooms, douche- 








and is 4 metres by 5 metres in size. 
Tnere are altogether 117 rooms, 
most of them having little balconies 
or loggias. Each bedroom is painted 
a light colour with dull finish, and 
occupies an area of 18 square metres, 
and has at least 30 to 35 cubic metres 
of air space. The angles of the ceil- 


ing are rounded, and_ decorative 
mouldings contain the electric wires. 
For the construction the architect 


has made use of cement, as being 





from an economical 


point of view, and 


advantageous 
as giving the 
maximum of resistance for the mini- 
mum of space. 


The general effect 
of the facade is simple, and has a 
comfortable homely appearance very 
suitable for a residence intended for 
a great number of people at a low 
tariff. 


* * 
DECORATION AT THE 
SALON. 


As is usual in the month of May, 
two Salons are open, where may be 
seen some of the best work of the 
painters, sculptors, and architects. 
For us architects the decorative part 

of these exhibitions is the most interesting. Let 
us commence, therefore, with the ‘“‘ Artistes fran- 
cais”’ in the Great Palace on the Avenue Alex- 
andre III. 

In the first room our attention is drawn to the 
works of the late master, Toudouse, with which 
the walls are covered. All these 
though of widely different periods, 
equal merit. 


Canvases, 
are of very 
The decorative effect is the domi- 
nating feature of this Artist’s work, and he treats 
most of his subjects as he would have treated 
glass windows—that is to say, each object is 
drawn with clear outlines, nothing on the canvas 
being left vague or misty; this method is the 
exact reverse of the work of one of our great 
painters at the ‘“‘ Nationale,” which has_ been 
termed Whistlerean. We must, however, mention 
that these works have been executed for the 
Gobelin tapestry manufactory, where they will 
be used as models. The subjects of all these 
works are taken from French history, battles in 
Brittany, and the Hundred Years’ War. 


The ‘‘Combat des Trente” is a remarkable 


og a 





study of hand-to-hand fighting in olden days. A 
horse, transpierced by an arrow, prancing wildly, 
rushes towards the enemy, dragging his rider with 
him. ‘ The Death of Du Guesclin,” and ‘ Jeanne 
d’Arc and the Constable of Richemont”’ are in 
the same style, the reds of the banners and 
uniforms and the silver greys of the breastplates 
predominating. The “ Predication d’Abeilard ” 
and the “‘ Mariage d’Anne de Bretagne ” strongly 
resemble a well-known picture at the Sor- 
bonne. 

In quite another style we notice the triptych 
of Mr. Ribera, ‘‘ Scénes Andalouses,” and the 
‘‘ Piédestal”’ by Mr. Laparra. The “ Piédestal” 
is an immense canvas representing the ‘‘ Eglise 
des Invalides,’’ against whose walls corpses are 
piled in heaps, corpses of soldiers evidently, who 
form a repulsive pedestal to the hero of wars gone 
by, seen dressed entirely in red, at the summit of 
this pyramid. On the ground, streams of blood 
pour from this mass of bones, while women weep, 
their feet bathed in the horrid mire. More calm, 
more reposeful, is Mr. Humbert’s picture which 
represents Homer declaiming verses before a 
primeval assembly. 

The next exhibits worthy of notice are in the 
new rooms, opened only this year, and as yet 
hardly known to and very little frequented by the 
public. 

A commissioned work, by Mr. Grau, represents 
M. Falliéres, President of the Republic, opening 
the Exhibition of Textile Industries at Tourcoing. 
It is a long panel, and we presume is destined 
for some town hall. Such a subject does not 
give much scope for the imagination of the artist, 
black coats, black coats, and still more black 
coats. Mr. Grau has attempted to relieve the 
monotony by introducing brilliant uniforms into 
the official retinue, and by placing in a corner of 
his picture a group of elegantly dressed women 
in light costumes. Flags and oriflammes of all 
colours float under a blue sky, and animate the 
scene somewhat. In the same room a ceiling by 
Mr. Omegua calls for passing notice. 

Mr. Bremond, who has so skilfully decorated 
the Playhouse in London, exhibits a large canvas 
suitable for the decoration of a créche. Rosy 
children play in a big shady garden, whilst the 
attendants sit by mending their clothes. The 
colours are bright, the ensemble is pleasing. 

Very decorative are the large panels by Mr. 
Marret, the subjects being found in the outskirts 
of Paris. One represents chiidren romping in a 
green meadow, while the mothers are seen wash- 
ing clothes; the other, labourers in a vegetable 
field. A very pleasing order from the Conseil 
Général of the Seine. 

Finally, let us mention the glass-work and 
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windows by Mr. Guillemin, very agreeably repre- 
senting cliffs and sea-shores. In the same style 
are the landscapes by Mr. Delon; Mr. Mette’s 
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boats and the cocks by Mr. Labouret are also 
worthy of attention. 

At the Salon of the Société Nationale des Beaux- 
Arts decorative painting is also very well repre- 
sented. First are the exhibits of Mr. Albert 
Besnard, two large decorative panels destined for 
the cupola of the Petit Palais: the one entitled 
‘** Pensée,” the other ‘‘ Matiére.”’ The ‘‘ Pensée,” 
from the higher regions, rules life and death, and 
in the clouds and spreading mists a shadowy 
sphere supports a vague, seated form, none of 
whose features are visible, the head being half 
hidden in the fog. This is the ‘“‘ Pensée.”’ In the 
lower corner, to the left, stand a man and woman, 
nude, expressing life; beside these two persons is 
a third, draped in black, the hand raised, the face 
mournful; it is Death. The general impression 
of this work is depressing, although it is undoubt- 
edly well executed. The subject of ‘‘ Le Matiére”’ 
is brighter and more animated. A demon in the 
centre of the panel holds a woman in his sinewy 
arms, and this group appears to be wandering in 
space. Abovethem a stormcloud darts lightning 
flashes. 

A little further on we see four decorative panels, 
executed by Mr. Gaston la Touche for the Minister 
of Agriculture. These are intended to decorate 
the oval salon which once belonged to Madame 
du Barry. They represent ‘‘ Beauty of Soul,” 
‘*Tenderness of Heart,’ and ‘‘ Maternal Love.” 
There is in these four panels a piquant mixture of 
reality and imagination, the whole enveloped in a 
golden light, cleverly—a little too cleverly— 
executed. 
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HOME FOR POST OFFICE, TELEGRAPH, AND TELEPHONI 
GIRLS, 41 RUE DE LILLE, PARIS. 


M. BLIAULT, ARCHITECT. 


We mention only the principal decorative works, 
but it is interesting to stroll through the section 
devoted to so-called ‘‘ Arts décoratifs,’’ where are 
interior decoration, furniture, windows, hangings 
—the beautifying of the house 
in the home. 
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of Irish Ecclesiastical 


Architecture. 


VII.—INCREASED FOREIGN INFLUENCE. 
PART Ti. 

HE change (which had begun in 
the previous century) was not 
only in the style of the buildings, 
but in their scale and in the 
general character of an Irish 
ecclesiastical settlement. Even 


in the Romanesque period Irish 





builders had for the most part 
been content to beautify old churches—to substitute a 
more ornamented doorway, as in the west end of the 
Cathedral at Clonmacnoise; to erect or rebuild a 
chancel, as in the Cathedral at Glendalough; or toadd 
one more building of small size, like Cormac’s Chapel, 
to the group already existing on the site. In the 
thirteenth century the change which we have already 
seen beginning at Mellifont and Jerpoint spread more 
widely, and a single large church on a grander scale 
was built either on a fresh site altogether, or on or 
near a site hallowed by old associations, in the latter 
case usually swallowing up some or all of the older 
group already existing, as at Kilkenny, Kildare, 
and Cashel; the same change took place (partially) at 
Iona. To the Cistercians were soon added other 
Orders, particularly the Friars—Franciscan, Domini- 
can, Augustinian, and Carmelite—who acquired a 
great and lasting reputation in Ireland. These too 

















* DECORATED ” WINDOWS, FETHARD ABBEY. 





would bring with them foreign ideas as to the scale 
proper for a church, and the preference for one large 
church toa group of small ones; the domestic build- 
ings also tended to assume a more solid and dignified 
character.5! The English bishops of the Pale had 
similar views, and the Irish princes and bishops were 
not inclined to be behindhand either in reverence for 
the new orders or in supporting what they at least 
would consider an advance in the dignity and beauty 
of churches. Thus many of these were built in the 
thirteenth century, and the Gothic of that period 
gained a hold upon Ireland, traces of which remain 
until Gothic Architecture died altogether. Since it is 
not the object of these papers to write a history of the 
Gothic styles in general, I shall speak only of those 
main points which seem to give character to Early Irish 
Gothic, and of certain exceptional buildings of this 
date to be found in Ireland. It should be noted that 
the use of the round abacus shows, what is tolerably 
plain otherwise, that it was English Gothic from which 
(in the main, at all events) the Irish worked as an 
example. 

Though the Irish churches built at this period 
reached a size unknown before in the country, the 
cathedrals are small compared with those of England, 
and the abbey *? churches smaller still. St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, the largest church in Ireland, is 286 ft. long 
inside; St. Canice’s, at Kilkenny, measures 226 ft. ; 
the length of Lichfield Cathedral is 370ft. And it is 
not only in length that Irish churches are on a smaller 
scale. Crypts are very rare indeed. There is very 
seldom a triforium, and often no clerestory. Aisles 
are not regarded as necessaries; Cashel and Kildare 
Cathedrals have none; the abbey of Lorrha, near 
Portumna, has neither aisles nor transepts;*? other 
churches have one aisle, usually on the south side of 
the nave; chancel aisles are quite exceptional. But 
transepts are common; that on the south side of the 
Black Abbey (Dominican) at Kilkenny is of extra- 
ordinary length-—longer than the nave—and has a 
western aisle, added in the fourteenth century; of 
course a transept is well adapted for placing correctly 
the large number of altars required by a monastery or 
friary (as is the Chapel of the Nine Altars at Durham) ; 
at the same time, especially if it is extended to the 
west, it makes the church better suited for preaching. 

Ireland has never been a wealthy country; and even 
in its more important churches economy was usually 
studied, not only in scale, but by simplicity; further, 
Cistercian churches were (at least in the earlier 
centuries of the Order's history) built simply, as a 


-! The early domestic buildings of Irish ecclesiastical establishments were, for the most part, of wood 
‘2 In Ireland ancient friaries too are, I think invariably, spoken of as abbeys. 


88 This gives the church an appearance of disproportionate length from the outside ; inside, it was divided by a stone screen. 
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KILKENNY CATHEDRAL, FROM THE WEST. 


SOUTH TRANSEPT, BLACK ABBEY, KILKENNY. 


matter of principle, and their influence upon others as 
an example would be considerable. Christchurch and 
Cashel*! Cathedrals, indeed, have a large amount of 
carving, but in most churches the extent of this is very 
limited, as at Kilkenny, though here the arches as well 
as the capitals are moulded. In Kildare Cathedral many 
of the shafts inside the windows are turned in to the 

Hore 
Abbey (founded for Cistercians about 1270), below the 
Rock of Cashel, is plainer than almost any parish 
church in 


wall a short distance down from the capitals. 


England, and there are other important 
Irish churches which are nearly as plain. The sparing 
use of buttresses is perhaps more likely to be due to 
conservatism; it is rare in Ireland to find them at 
regular intervals along the walls;** at Kilkenny, for 
instance, they are used at the corners only; at Ardfert 
Cathedral there are fewer still. 

The skill of the builders being mainly concentrated 
on the most important parts of the church has produced 
some very beautiful chancels ; the arrangement of con- 


*“ DECORATED ” 


DAVID’S CATHEDRAL, EAST END. 


AND LATE WINDOWS, ENNIS ABBEY. 


tinuous high windows, with wide splays, on one or both 
sides of the building—as at Cashel and Ardfert—is an 
excellent feature. The east wall is often occupied from 
side to side, and almost up to the roof, by a group of 
lancet windows (with their splays), three in number at 
Ardfert Cathedral, five at Ennis and Ardfert Abbey, 
seven in the Franciscan Church at Kilkenny; it is 
interesting to find that Ardfert Abbey (a Franciscan 
friary) has a chancel which bears a very close resem- 
blance, in a plainer form, to that at Ardfert Cathedral, 
just as successful church towers were closely (and 
avowedly) copied by neighbours in Suffolk and else- 
where. Such an arrangement of windows would give 
a liberal amount of light, or, what was perhaps more 
in the mind of the builders, a large field for stained 
glass; we hear that the Franciscan friary at Ennis, 
when it was repaired (or rebuilt) in 1305,‘ received 
from its beautiful book-cases, 
furniture and vestments, ‘‘blue painted windows” 
the east windows (or “ window,” 


benefactor, besides 


as they are often 


54 Cashel Cathedral is said to have been repaired in the first half of the fifteenth century, and again after a fire in 1495; but it 


is not easy to find many distinct traces of this in the church itself. 


85 One of the exceptions is at the Carmelite friary outside Kildare, where they seem to have been an afterthought, as they are 


not bonded into the wall. 


36 It also appears to have received a large benefaction, partly ‘‘ for enlarging and beautifying their house,”’ about a.p. 1311. 
> t dé 3 
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SEDILIA IN LIMERICK 
CATHEDRAL, 


called collectively) at Kilkenny were filled with 
specially fine glass by Bishop de Ledrede half a century 
later. In many cases it is difficult to see what was 
practically to be gained by substituting the broad 
single window of later Gothic, as, for instance, in the 
Dominican Church at Cashel, when, in the fifteenth 
century, it was repaired after a fire. The high lancet 
windows would obviously make a habitable room over 
the chancel an impossibility. 

At Ennis the three central lancets under one arch 
practically form lights of a single window. At Hore 
Abbey, and at Kilkenny and Cashel Cathedrals on the 
outside, the clerestory windows are quatrefoils, In the 
north transept at Cashel the central lancet in the triplet 
is actually the shortest, so as to leave room above for 
a curious circular window, having quatrefoiled tracery 
in the opening; on the outside the panel framing this 
had nine ‘“ foils,’ 57 the quatrefoil being made to fit 
these ; hence its curious appearance on the inside. At 
Kilkenny, as we have seen, quatrefoils are in the aisles 
combined with lancets so as to form early plate tracery,* 
and there are other more or less similar examples else- 


TRANSEPIr CHAPELS, 
BALLINTOBER ABBEY. 


ARCH, BALLINTOBER ABBEY. 


where in Ireland; the east window at Feenagh shows 
a more advanced stage. But lancets, which were so 
effectively used, maintained an existence in Ireland 
long after the thirteenth century. 

Nor is this the only sign of that conservatism in 
Irish architecture which we have noticed already, and 
shall have to notice again. Besides the regular ‘“ dog- 
tooth,” a simpler nail-head ornament—like ‘“dog- 
tooth,” but without under-cutting—which is used in 
English Romanesque building, is frequently found in 
Ireland, not only in Transitional work, but in churches 
or monuments of definitely Gothic character; as, for 
instance, round the cap of a pillar in Cashel Cathedral 

around others there are rope-moulding and beads. 
At the east end of Ardfert Cathedral one capital is 
ornamented with a simple interlaced pattern, while 
others are carved with flowers of most natural appear- 
ance. And in the north wall of the choir at Cashel 
there is a still more curious mixture, the filleted 
moulding round a doorway being cut into “ billets ”’ 
the general effect is obvious, but on close examination 
the ornament appears as far more elaborate, since a 

















SOUTH AISLE OF CHOIR, 


WEST FRONT, 
CHRISTCHURCH, DUBLIN. 


87 See'illustration, Article IV., Part II. 


KILKENNY CATHEDRAL. 


SOUTH SIDE OF NAVE, 
KILKENNY CATHEDRAL. 


88 A print in Harris’s edition of Ware’s Works Concerning Iveland, Vol. I., shows a similar window in the castle forming the west 


end of Cashel Cathedral; this part has now fallen. 
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smaller and lower moulding joins each side of every 
‘billet’ to the next one—the larger moulding covering 
up, as it were, the two smaller ones. 

The slight importance attached to formal symmetry, 
apparent in the circular north transept window at 
Cashel 
arrangement of the clustered pillars at the crossing 
We have 


seen. the same freedom in the varied ornament of the 


Cathedral, is also visible in the varying 
there, which is at no two corners alike. 


three sister-windows at Ballintober; it is equally plain 
in the east wall of one of the churches on Iniscleraun, 
an island in Lough Ree, where the two windows are 
unlike in size as well as in elaboration. *? It is shown 
also in the disproportionate length of the south transept 
in the Black Abbey, Kilkenny, already mentioned, and 
at Cashel the nave is shorter than the choir. 

It was, of course, not in Ireland only that churches 
were in some cases so constructed as to be fortresses 
Near the Scotch border and in 
Wales, as well as in 


at the same time. 


Ireland, the church tower is 


often obviously intended to serve that purpose of 


defence which fixed its ordinary position over the 
west door, the principal entrance. At Climping, near 
Littlehampton, a Tower attached to the south transept 
has evidently been fitted with a drawbridge, though 
the moat has long since been filled up, and the 


precincts of Lichfield and St. David’s Cathedrals were 
fortified ; so also was Arbroath Abbey. The same idea 
is in various [rish churches carried out in interesting 
ways. Cashel was from early times a hill fortress 
(somewhat like Erfurt in Germany), and such it re- 
mained after it was dedicated to ecclesiastical uses, 
the Cathedral being so designed as to form a citadel to 
this. Its walls are in some places six feet thick: 
Cormac’s Chapel and the Round Tower were joined on 
to it; a castle ” forms its western end ; the passages in 
its walls, admitting the defenders to all parts of the 
fortress, were themselves secured at several points by 
‘‘murdering holes’? commanding them from above. 
Kildare Cathedral, too, is constructed as a fortress. 
There are steps on the top of each gable to give the 
defenders access to any part of the building that might 
be attacked. There is also an exterior line (or thick- 
ness) of wall which, when joined to the main wall of 
the church, forms buttresses, and is carried on arches 
over the lancets. But above the windows there is a 
narrow slit between the two lines of wall, that those 
standing on the battlements might drop stones, or 
pour molten lead, or shoot arrows upon any who tried 
to enter at the windows.®! <A fortified church at 
Royat in Auvergne is built on the same principle.” 


In the church—apparently of the thirteenth century 











EAST END OF CHURCH ON INISCLERAUN, LOUGH REEF. 

















*? There are two east windows of different sizes in an ancient church on Eilean Mor, an island off the Knapdale coast. 
* This was to a considerable extent ‘‘ restored ”’ in the fifteenth century. 


%! This is plain also in the old views of the ruined cathedral before restoration. I could not thus verify the steps, though I have 


little doubt that they are correctly reproduced. 
% See Fergusson, History of Architecture, Vol. 1., p. 495 
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MUCKROSS ABBEY, FROM THE SOUTH-EAST, FIFTEENTH CENTURY, 


built on to the east end of the Romanesque chancel 
at Tuam, there is something similar, but in appear- 
ance only, for there are no slits, the projecting wall 
being merely for ornament, as are battlements upon 
screen-work in England. The elaborate Irish battle- 
ments, at once useful and ornamental, are generally 
attributed to the fifteenth century. Many of this 
pattern were certainly built then upon towers and 
elsewhere, but it would perhaps be difficult to prove 
that something similar was not in use before; they are 
very like the battlement ornament of Irish Roman- 
esque architecture and the piscina in Kilkenny Cathedral 
mentioned above.’ The same uncertainty as to date 
attaches to some other features in the fortification of 
Jerpoint Abbey, which are for the most part purely 
practical, Over the door opening into the north 
aisle (the only entrance to the church except from 
the monastery, which is on the south side) is a 
‘“‘bartizan”’; west of this is a piece of wall jutting 
out from the church, pierced by a gateway with 
a flattish pointed arch; the wall is thick, and has 
battlements on both sides; it shows no sign of having 
abutted on anything at its outer end. The west end of 
the north aisle is defended, or taken in, by a wall 
which runs from the north-west corner of the aisle to 
the north-west corner of the nave, much as Cormac’s 
Chapel is joined to the Cathedral at Cashel. The 


Abbey of Kells (the Kells in Co. Kilkenny) was placed 
in a fortified enclosure joining on to another equally 
fortified, known as the ‘“‘ Burghers’ Court”; it was 
founded in 1193 (Austin Canons being brought there 
from Bodmin), much altered in later times. 

A still more interesting building, as reproducing 
the old Irish combination of church and living-rooms 
under one stone roof, is St. Doulough’s Church, near 
Dublin. St. Doulough lived about the year 600, and 
no doubt his oratory or his cell (which probably at 
one time resembled Leaba Molaga, or ‘St. Declan’s 
House’’ at Ardmore)! was the forefather of the 
present building, erected upon the same site, and con- 
taining in its western compartment on the ground 
floor a mass of masonry known as the tomb of 
St. Doulough, which served as an altar. In 1406 its 
chaplain was anachorita inclusus, and as ‘“‘ there were no 
sufficient means to support him and to repair and 
adorn the said place,”’ an indulgence was granted by 
the Archbishop of Armagh to those contributing 
towards these objects. About 1506 a chantry worth 
£4 annually was established there. The church 
attached on the north was rebuilt in 1864, though it 
has obviously succeeded an earlier one. But the 
southern part, out of which the tower springs (called 
in Dr. Reeves’s time the ‘ Castle,” as opposed to the 
‘“‘Church ” adjoining it), appears to be mainly of the 


*8 There is a cope-box under the chapter-house at Wells which has a similar ornament; this may be a coincidence, or the pattern 


may be derived from Ireland. 
“4 See Articles IJ. and IV., Part I. (view of Ardmore) 
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thirteenth century, with some windows of the four- 
teenth century or later. Besides the room in the 
tower, it contains two chapels on the ground floor, and 
a long room which is provided with a fire-place on the 
top storey; by raising the floor in the western part of 
this and lowering the ceiling of the chapel below, 
another room is added between the two storeys; there 
is alsoa sort of penitent’s bed, much like a berth on 
board ship, opening off the stairs. Though the name 
‘Castle’ was most naturally given to the building 
from its general appearance, there does not seem to 


have been any definite intention of fortifying it. 


There is comparatively little pure ‘‘ Decorated ”’ 
work in Ireland. Types of window tracery seem to 
have been imported ready developed, though they 
were varied locally ; but probably most of the traceried 
windows in Ireland were built in the fifteenth century. 
It appears that thirteenth-century architecture was 
still the prevailing style there at least for some time 


after 1300 A.D. In 1315-1318 Edward Bruce’s inva- 


sion brought a large part of the country to a state of 


the greatest misery, permanently reduced the control 
of the central government, and led the way to a further 
series of disorders. It was also in the fourteenth 
century that the Black Death ravaged Ireland. It is 
therefore not surprising that but very few new monas- 
teries should have been founded during this period ; 
and thus the older foundations, whose means were 
curtailed by the state of the country, would also be 
deprived of an example and of emulation, leading to 


” 


what has been called ‘silent re-building. Some 


‘‘improvements”’ however—according to the later 
fashion—there certainly were; churches would be 


brought up to date where the means were forthcoming. 


Thus the small Norman windows in the east end of 


Jerpoint Abbey Church were replaced by a large 
Decorated window edged, both inside and outside, with 
ball-flower. The Augustinian Abbey of Fethard (Co. 
Tipperary) retains several old windows of fourteenth- 
century character. The Parish Church at Callan has 
a good “ reticulated’ east window (cusped), and another 
of like style built into its tower. There is a similar 
window in the transept at Ennis. The transept of 
the Black Abbey at Kilkenny ends in a magnificent 
Decorated window (which superseded a set of lan- 
cets), and has others along its east side of similar date, 
though one of these has very unusual tracery—the 
aisle added on its west side about the same time has 
The Sedilia of the Magdalen 
Chapel in Limerick Cathedral were probably built 
between 1360 and 1369; such twisted columns are 


been already mentioned. 


most rare in England at the time, in Ireland several 
instances of them are to be found somewhat later ; they 


% See, for instance, Fergusson, History of Architecture, Vol. I 
% Ware, Works concerning Ireland, edited by Harris, Vol. I., 


may have been either a revival of Romanesque orna- 
ment, or Italy. There is a 
Decorated window in the tower of the Franciscan 


reintroduced from 


Abbey at Kilkenny, which is interesting as an early 
approach to those high, slender, plain, and often taper- 
ing towers of which many were built a little later on 
(they are most common in Franciscan Churches) ; 
these may well have owed something to a free imita- 
tion of the Round Tower, though they bear a general 
resemblance to some towers in Italy.9* The one just 
mentioned has, as is common in similar examples, 
short stone roofs on each side, forming embryo tran- 
septs and acting as buttresses—the Irish stone roof 
died hard. 

An interesting contribution of the fourteenth cen- 
tury was the (interior) chancel of the cathedral at 
Clonmacnoise. This conservative establishment had 
retained its group of small churches; and the cathedral, 
though repaired and beautified, had never been pro- 
vided with a chancel. Early in the fourteenth century 
Tomultach MacDermott, chief of Moylurg (who died 
in 1336), “repaired or built the great church upon his 
own costs’’; it is still known as Teampull Mac Dermot. 
We can tell with some exactness the extent of this 
‘“‘restoration.”” The outline of the walls remained 
unchanged ; the antae and Romanesque west doorway 
were left; and a print of 1738,%° when the north and 
east walls were practically perfect, shows only two 
very small windows in the north wall. But a 
chancel was contrived in the inside of the church 
towards the east by means of groining carried on 
pillars across it; there was a room over this. The 
two-light window near the south-east corner, of the 
simplest possible tracery (like those of the chapter- 
house at Lichfield, which are attributed to about the 
middle of the thirteenth century), is probably of the 
same date; this kind of window continues to be a 
very favourite type in Ireland during the fifteenth 
century, especially in its more elaborate form, in which, 
since the lights are more than two in number, the 
mullions, carried on to the arch, intersect. 

There is a specially beautiful tomb, of fourteenth- 
century character, in the Priory at Dungiven (Co. 
Londonderry). The persistence of the ‘“ dog-tooth”’ 
ornament is noticeable as another piece of Irish con- 
servatism. The quilted coats so clearly marked on it 
remind one of the monuments at Iona—the connec- 
tion between Ireland and the west of Scotland is real 
and persistent. 

ARTHUR C, CHAMPNEYS. 


[The illustration of Muckross Abbey is by Lawrence, Dublin ; 
the others are from photographs taken by the author, developed 
and printed by Messrs. Seaman, Ilkeston 


(To be conclu led.) 
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Chelsea Public Baths. 


Wills and Anderson, Architects. 


9) HE building illustrated is the 
. outcome of a scheme decided 
on by the Chelsea Council 
after the larger scheme for 
which a_ public competition 
was held some years ago, and 
assessed by R. Norman Shaw, 
R.A., was abandoned. 

In the original scheme, which is here illustrated, 
it was proposed to build three swimming ponds 
and a large number of slipper baths on the site 
bounded by King’s Road and Street, 
Chelsea, at a cost of £60,000. 





Manor 


The unusual condition that staircases were to 
be lighted along the entire length of one side was 
the origin of the courtyard plan in this case, as in 
no other way could this condition be met. The 
architectural treatment of the design was really 
determined by this comparatively unimportant 
condition, an odd instance of the far-reaching 
effect of what is apparently an insignificant clause. 
It is believed that, though a courtyard has been 
utilised bath 
one of the only instances in which it has been 


previously in designing, this is 
made an opportunity for architectural planning. 

There seems, as has been pointed out by 
Mr. Cross in his able book on baths, no adequate 
reason why baths should not afford an oppor- 
tunity for strictly architectural treatment while 
losing none of their convenience as_ buildings 
fulfilling utilitarian requirements. A further ad- 
vance, while meeting with opposition from those 
used to the customary methods of swimming-bath 
design, would be to make the baths themselves 
architectural in character by covering them with 
curved roofs of ferro-concrete, having large seg- 
mental Roman windows at the sides and ends. 
Such a method would give all the light required, 
and would be productive of a practically inde- 
structible building having the true elements of 
architectural dignity. 

The scheme executed by the Chelsea Council 
was the result of a second and limited competition 
for a smaller scheme of baths to cost about 
£30,000 and to face Manor Street only, in order 
that the King’s Road frontage might be utilised 
for extensions to the Town Hall. 

It consists of the swimming ponds, the lengths 
of which are respectively roo ft. and 97 ft., and 
about 100 slipper baths divided into four classes. 
The men’s swimming bath, illustrated on p. 35, 
has a gallery; the ladies’ bath is similar, but 
of smaller height without a gallery. Both are 
covered (as stipulated for in the conditions) with 
light iron roofs. 

Space has been reserved in the basement for 
future Turkish baths (if subsequently required by 


the Council), by carrying down the walls of the 
basement sufficiently deep for the purpose. 

A novel feature of the scheme, due to the 
suggestion of the baths engineer, Mr. Alexander 
Macdonald, is the provision of a large storage tank 
under the entire length of the Manor Street front, 
which tank has been carried out in steel frame- 
work, expanded metal, and concrete by the New 
Expanded Metal Co., of York Mansions, S.W. 
The ponds of the swimming baths are also carried 
out in the same material. 

The whole scheme, in accordance with the 
specific instructions of the Council, has been 
carried out in as inexpensive a way as possible. 

The fronts are built of red brick and Portland 
stone. The whole of the constructional steelwork, 
including some very heavy box-girders, was carried 
out by Messrs. Powers & Deene Ransomes, Ltd. 
In all some 136 tons cf steel were used. The 
roof-glazing was executed by the Standard Patent 
Co., of Street, S.W. The 
electric lighting was carried out by Clarke & Co., 
of Sloane Street, S.W., under the instructions 
of Messrs. Hansard & Watson, the consulting 
engineers. 

Roberts, Adlard & Co. have supplied the 
enclosures to the dressing-boxes. 


Glazing Victoria 


slate 


The engineering work in connection with the 
baths has been executed by Richard Crittall & Co., 
of Wardour Street, Oxford Street, W., and has 
been superintended by Mr. Macdonald on behalt 
of the Corporation. 

Steam is generated by two dish-ended high- 
pressure Lancashire boilers, each 7 ft. 3in. dia- 
meter by 25 ft. long, at a working pressure of 120 lb. 
per square inch. A steam main, 6 in. diameter, 
distributes the steam to the various fittings. 

The swimming ponds are filled by a centrifugal 
pump direct, coupled to a high-speed single-acting 
engine. When drawing from the storage tank 
the pump is capable of filling the largest pond, 
containing 110,000 gallons, in forty-five minutes. 
Each pond is heated by four ejector heaters. 

The water for the slipper baths is heated by two 
brass-tube calorifiers, specially designed to utilise 
the exhaust steam from the engines, and is distri- 
buted through the building by a pumped circuit 
system. 

The slipper baths are supplied with cold water 
in a similar manner. The circulating pumps draw 
direct from the storage tank and deliver the water 
through 
building, the surplus water being returned to the 


the circulating mains throughout the 


tank through a spring surplus valve. 

The corridors and staircases are warmed in cold 
weather by radiators, also heated by the exhaust 
steam from the engines. A by-pass is provided 





Chelsea Public Baths. 
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BASEMENT PLAN 


SCALE OF FEET 


to admit live steam to the heating system if 
desired. 

A very complete system of fire-extinguishing 
appliances has been fixed. The laundry apparatus 
is driven by a horizontal steam engine, the power 
being transmitted by steel shafting running in 


roller bearings. A drying closet with sliding 
horses has been provided, the drying medium in 
this case being hot air driven into the chamber by 
means of a fan. 

steam from the 


The whole of the condensed 


various appliances is returned to a large hot well 


which has been sunk under the boiler-house floor, 
from whence it is returned to the boiler by means 
of the feed pumps or the auxiliary feeding system 
of injectors. 
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MANOR STREET ~ 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN 





Chelsea Public Baths. 





SECOND FLOOR PLAN 











THIRD FLOOR PLAN 


A plentiful supply of water is obtained from a 
well which has been sunk by Messrs. Potter, of 
Lant Street, Borough. A boring about r4in. 
diameter has been taken down 470 ft., and 12,000 
gallons of water can be raised from this well with 
the air-lift of excellent 
quality, having about a quarter the hardness of 
ordinary London water. 


system. The water is 


The air compressor, which is of the cross com- 
pound steam and air type, has been fixed alongside 
the well with steel receiver, and the delivery is 
taken direct to the storage tank, but by means of 
a branch the water can be delivered direct from 
A 
supply of water is also laid on from the street, 
through a meter to the storage tank. 


the well to the swimming ponds if desired. 
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Photo: Arch, Review Photo. Bureau. 














GENERAL VIEW FROM THE CORNER OF KING’S ROAD. 
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34 Chelsea Pubhc Baths. 











INTERIOR OF REINFORCED CONCRETE STORAGE TANK. 


CHELSEA PUBLIC BATHS. 


WILLS & ANDERSON, Architects. 
Howarp CasTLe, Quantity Surveyor. 
Joun Bent, Clerk of the Works. 

A. N. Cores, General Contractor. 


Joun Bunney, Works Manager 


SOME OF THE SPECIAL CONTRACTORS. 


THe New ExpanpEp MeEtaAt Co.—-Storage Tank and Bath- THE STANDARD PATENT GLAziING Co.—Glazing Roofs and 
ponds. Skylights. 

Powers & DEANE RANSOMES, Ltp.—Constructional Steelwork. 

A. C. Potter & Co.—Well-sinking. : — . ‘ ae 

~ T. Crarke & Co.—Electric Lighting. 


R. Crittatt & Co.—Engineering Work RoBERTs, ADLARD & Co.—Slate Enclosures. 
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6 Cheitsea Public Baths. 
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Photo : Arch. Review Photo. Bureau. 


DETAIL OF THE FACADE. 


















ere, United University Club, 
RA Pall Mall, S.W., has been re- 


built on the old site and upon 
the same area as the old club- 
As the club accom- 
had to be greatly 


house. 
modation 
increased, and bedrooms for 
members provided, the plan 
had to be carefully considered in order to comply 


The old 


club-house followed the usual practice of devoting 


with the conditions of the problem. 


the centre third of the building to a grand stair- 
case, which took up a great deal of room and 


wasted more by separating the club into two 


halves. Such a plan was out of the question in 
the new building, and in order to provide the 
requisite accommodation it was necessary to place 
north end of 


the hall and main staircase at the 


The United University Club, London. 


Reginald Blomfield, 


A.R.A., Architect. 


Suffolk Place 
advantage of 
Haymarket 


the building facing west down 


This arrangement has the further 
opening up the entrance from the 
along Suffolk Place. 

The club-house 


contains, in the basement, kit- 


chen and all offices and cellars; on the ground 
floor, smoking-room (west), reading-room (south), 
and lava- 
on the first floor are the club dining-rooms, 


en suite and occupying the whole of the fronts to 


entrance-hall, main and back stairs, 


tories ; 


Suffolk Street and Pall Mall, coffee-room, main 
and back stairs, lavatories, &c.; on the second 
floor, library, smoking library, billiard-room, card- 


secondary main stairs and back stairs, lava- 
third 
card-room, three members’ bedrooms, bath-rooms, 


room, 


tories, &c.; on the floor, billiard-room, 
and _ back 


seven members’ bed- 


lavatories, &c., and main 


stairs; on the fourth floor, 


secondary 

















CHIMNEYPIECE IN DINING-ROOM, 








Photo: Arch. Review Photo. Bureau 
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United University Club, London. 
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DETAIL OF FACADE IN SUFFOLK STREET 





40 The United University Club, London. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


rooms, steward’s room, and boy’s bedroom, bath- Slater & Co. The lifts by Messrs. Waygood. 
room, etc., and secondary main and back stairs. The electric lighting by Mr. A. W. Sclater, of 
A passenger lift runs up to third floor; a double- Oxford Street, who also carried out the telephone 
service lift from basement to fourth floor, with system, electric bells, and speaking tubes. All 
service-rooms on every floor, and double-service internal plumbing, hot-water, and heating by 
lifts from basement to dining-rooms on first Messrs. Matthew Hall & Co.; the wrought iron- 
floor. work by Messrs. Elsley ; and the whole of the ex- 

The facades are faced with Portland stone, and _ ternal carving was executed by Messrs. Aumonier 
the roof is covered with Westmorland slates. & Son, the figures in the frieze in Suffolk Street 
The building throughout is of fire-resisting con- from models by Mr. Henry Pegram, A.R.A. The 
struction. Messrs. Holloway Bros. were the marble work was executed by J. Whitehead & 
general contractors. The enriched plaster-work Sons, Ltd. The whole of the work has been 
throughout and all internal carving except billiard- carried out from the designs and under the super- 
room mantel were by Messrs. Geo. Jackson &  intendence of the architect. Mr. A. B. Downs 


Sons. The cooking installation by Messrs. James _ was clerk of the works. 
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The United University Club, London. 


IN SUFFOLK STREET. 
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ito: Arch, Review Photo. Bureau. 





42 The United University Club, London. 
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Here and There. 


A Will-o-the-Wisp in Statue Land—The Treatment of Concrete Surfaces. 


A WILL-O’-THE-WISP IN STATUE-LAND. 
HERE was most assuredly something 
unusual in the air; quiet squares and 
blatant thoroughfares of the Great 
City were, one and all, disturbed, 
whilst rumours ran round every 
corner, 
It was, indeed, something—in fact, 





it was nothing less than a call for 
“General Post,” in a turn of the 


ime of “ Post,” among the Statues! The fiat 


time-honoured 


gi 
had gone forth, it was mooted, from “* Storey’s Gate.” 

Signs of some such portentous event had certainly not been 
wanting, and alarm had spread around the fixtures in stone 
and metal scattered promiscuously all over the metropolis. 
Sleepers upon their pedestals, one foggy morning, were 
aroused by the news that a beautiful little figure in bronze 
had been discovered in the cellars of the Admiralty, and that 
official wiseacres at the “Gate” had washed him and rubbed 
him down, and had declared him to be none other than 
King James II. ! 

And they put him up—naked and defenceless Roman 
soldier that he was—-in what still remained of the Royal 
scant courtesy did 


Gardens in Whitehall. Poor Monarch ! 


he receive from passers-by ; and it was soon understood that 
that was no place for the last of the Stuarts, so they moved 
him. 

Oh! how Charles I., at Charing Cross, screwed up his lips 
at the indignities done to his successor! He, saintly King, 
had experienced nothing but misery and shame in that same 
Whitehall, albeit that, year by year, amiable Legitimists had 
adorned his pedestal with floral wreaths and glowing mottoes. 

And they dumped down poor James by The Mall, as near 
as they conveniently could to his erstwhile hiding-place in 
the Admiralty crypt. Thus, thought they, honour shall be 
done to his line at last, and carping critics shall for ever 
hold their peace. 

But revolutions were ever wont to be levelled at monarchs ; 
and thus it came about that the deus ex machina of “ The 
Gate” one day sent two pleasant-looking young workmen to 
encamp by the Statue in Cockspur Street. 

Nobody had ever quite known who the radiant mounted 
gentleman was who, since 1836, has, hat in hand, so gallantly 
saluted all comers from Clubland way. Some said: ‘‘ Oh, 
you may depend upon it, he is one of the Georges” ; but our 
American cousins 





ever on the side of intelligence—had an 
entirely different idea. ‘‘ Why, certainly,” they said, ‘‘ this is 
a real noble notion in the old country, to have oux George 
right up there on his prancing Philadelphia charger ! ” 

And “ George Washington” he was to them, and to many 
more—you see the two Georges were as alike in physiognomy 
as two peas. But their prescience was all wrong, for, when 
those easy chisels had rested from their labours, behold, on 
the pedestal appeared the legend: ‘‘ George I1I.”—and so it 
was ! 

Then there came the wholesale destruction of ‘‘ The Mall,” 
and an official programme of sculptural adornments to be. 
Even Cleopatra’s Needle felt insecure, and Boadicea whipped 
up her horses, ready to move on, whilst all the more modern 
Royalties began to prepare for a general flitting. Everything 
and everybody seemed to be in dire confusion, but it was 
Queen Elizabeth, by St. Dunstan’s in Fleet Street, who quite 
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unexpectedly set all misgivings at rest. It-was, perhaps, some- 


thing of a shock to discover that the great Queen was actually 
in London town, so few knew her latest domicile. 

“ You see,” said she, “ we are such an incongruous lot, and 
so entirely unlike our real selves, that, in spite of the fact that 
the powers that be have no sense of congruity or proportion, 
they’ll never move us, as we are, into that great, vulgar, dusty, 
howling thoroughfare.” 

And all the other Royalties gave heed, from Richard Coeur- 
de-Lion at Westminster to Victoria the Good at Blackfriars. 
They felt that Bess was right, for they reflected that not any 
of them had so completely made circumstances bend to their 
will asshe had done. Atthe same time they greatly wondered 
why “Kismet” had degraded the Virgin Queen to serve 
merely as an over-door for the scoffs and jeers of ribald school- 
children. 

Both Kings and Queens betook themselves once more to 
their accustomed poses, and ceased their gossip—although 
good Queen Anne, with regard to her propinquity to the great 
Cathedral, elaborately washed her face and her clothes—to 
carry out the maxim, ‘‘ Cleanliness is next to Godliness.” 


The Royal example, alas! could not be followed by other 
From east and west, and north 
Sarah Siddons, sitting 


on Paddington Green, turned white and whiter ; whilst Thomas 


groups in stone and metal. 
and south, came nervous whisperings. 


Carlyle, reposing on Chelsea Embankment, turned black and 
blacker, and so on. 

In none of the squares was there anything like so much 
chitter-chatter as in Parliament Square and Old Palace Yard. 
This was quite what might have been expected, for statesmen 
are nothing if they are not talkative. 

It was George Canning who was soliloquising under his 
arboreal canopy, with his gaze fixed upon his fellow-statues: 
“This square,’ he was saying, “is reserved for Prime- 
Ministers of the reign of Queen Victoria—so I hear—but, 
whilst I feel a little previous, to be sure, I claim as the first 
It is said some of us have to move. 
I suppose they mean me. Well, really, ever since those four 
dapper little men hopped upon their pedestals, in front of me, 
I have felt the disproportion of my bulk and blackness 
immensely.” 


denizen of a billet here. 


As he spoke, Derby pulled his peer’s robe more tightly 
about him, Dizzy —next lot—shrugged his imperial shoulders, 
and tossed the love-lock on his brow, whilst Palmerston went 
on chewing his corn-stalk in perfect indifference. As for Peel, 
why, he assumed that very stolid pose which is the ambition 
of every law-abiding ‘‘ bobby,” with a bronzy gaze all along 
Whitehall. 


refrain: “ Here we are, and here we mean to stay, and,” with 


And four melodious voices were blended in the 


scornful reference to poor old George at their back, ‘‘ may the 
devil take the hindmost!” Canning felt the insult sorely, 
but unselfishly enough he set to work to elaborate the “ idea ” 
of a Victorian-Premier Place. 

“T have no claim to be ranked a Victorian,” he uttered, 
rather sadly ; “that golden era began in the thirties, whilst 
my Premiership was in the twenties. No, I see | must go 
and make way for one of the moderns; and, actually, the 
arithmetical sum of such men is in the exact ratio of the 
number of ‘sites.’ Statues of Melbourne, Russell, Aberdeen, 
and Salisbury—the last of the Grand Premiers—will doubtless 
occupy the four vacant places, and completely ‘square the 


compass’; whilst Gladstone, or ‘The People’s William,’ will 
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be quite at home in my woodland, only he and his must 
never again attempt to cut trees or the ‘ Union’ down !” 
“But for myself,” Canning went on, ‘‘ what must I do?” 
And he was nothing if he was not many-sided, and just 
because he carried out in 1821 his policy of non-interference 
in the Turco-Greek struggle, and ranged himself alongside 
France and Russia in the interests of peace, so now he would 
reverse that policy so far as interfering with others was con- 
cerned, and he doubted not that the result would be quite the 
same. 
he reflected, 


* Happily,” 


“JT am not quite alone in the 

matter of incongruously bestowed Premiers. I'll just ‘ wire- 

less’ Fox and Pitt, who are perhaps rather out of it.” 
“Hallo! Are vou there ? 
“ What’s the matter ?” 


I’m Canning. 


“Why, there’s going to be a ‘General Post’ among the 
statues, and | fancy you and I, and Pitt too, will have to 
move; but, I say, are you comfortable away there in 
Bloomsbury ? ” 

“ You unnerve me, Canning boy. Between you and me | 
am abjectly miserable here, with nothing but cheap boarding- 
houses all around. I was never in such a place in my life, 
and can’t think why I was stuck up here.” 

“Well, then, my idea, Charles James, is for you and Pitt 
and me to make common cause and obtain a common pitch in 
a favourable locality I wot of. Just you get at William, he’s 
near you, | think.” 

“Are you there, Pitt? I’m Fox—Fox of Bloomsbury. 
Canning, down Westminster way, says there is a project 
on foot to move some of us, and he thinks we three had 
better form an association for mutual protection, or a union 
for neighbourly elevation. What say you?” 

“Well, I’m not so sure that I want to move now ; originally 
I did feel keenly the ridiculousness of this locality. But you 
don’t know Hanover Square as it is—by the way, there 
was never any notion of my ‘going to Hanover’—it is a 
peculiarly agreeable pitch, don’t you know.” 

“Oh, I’m pretty sure Canning wouldn’t wish you to be put 
to any inconvenience, he only —— ” 

“You see, 1 have, day in day out, nothing before me but 
blushing brides leading unresisting bridegrooms into the 
House of Bondage—I should say, St. George’s Church. What 
would you have more than youth and beauty adorned in 
Lucille’s emotional frocks and Gainsborough’s hats? There is 
something very appealing in all this to a sensitive fellow like 
me. Perchance | look severe enough in my grime, with a 
profile exactly like my two successors as Imperial statesmen— 
Beaconsfield and Chamberlain—though I am rather doubtful 
whether I ought to name the latter, seeing he is not yet quite 
one of us, but I have a very tender heart all the time. You 
see, if I move I must give up all these pleasant things. But, 
really, if my country demands further sacrifices, my spirit is 
for ever Imperial, and I shall, of course, fall into line with all 
the other sons of the Empire. Anyhow, I’ll have a chat with 
Canning.” 

The end of those cogitations was that the three “ great” 
Statues ranged themselves side by side in Old Palace Yard, 
where Pitt had the satisfaction of gazing right into West- 
minster Hall, pondering when the time would come that its 
doors would be thrown open for the sessions of an Imperial 
Senate representative of every State in the Empire of Britain. 

Even so there was no peace yet in those historic precincts, 
for was there not just round the corner the grim figure of the 
Protector ? 

“Might as well put up Satan beside the Abbey,” slyly 
sneered Fox. 

Oliver, ever on the alert, caught something of this satire, 
and he scowled still more scowlfully, whilst the mephitic lion 
at his feet got a good kick. 


“| don’t mean to say that I’m in the least ashamed of 
being here, although it was rather a joke on the part of little 
Primrose to fix me in this—the least likely of places.” (As he 
spoke the Mace turned upon its trunnions and appealed to the 
Speaker, “Order! Order!”) ‘ But if they move me, by 
Providence, I cannot, for the life of me, guess what will 
happen to the modern ‘ Rump’—I mean the querulous men of 
no party or any party—in the Commons of to-day. I’ve heard 
their prancings and their tumults, I have that! Nothing of 
that sort would I have tolerated fora moment. It will take a 
lot.to move me ; when I| put my foot down I keep it down— 
there !” 

In Trafalgar Square, in spite of its big lions and its cooling 
fountains, there was a sustained tremor of apprehension. 
Nelson looked down, as best he could in his big cocked hat 
and mortally stiff choker, and tried to grapple with the ebulli- 
tion. He was himself at all events perfectly safe, although 
elevated more than most men ; but he felt that forces were at 
work which probably would very considerably alter the details 
of his environment. 

To tell the truth the grand old salt had never quite under- 
stood the presence of Napier, Havelock, and Gordon upon his 
quarter-deck ; and, honest hero that he was, he was quite 
ready to believe that those redoubtable generals experienced 
grave searchings of heart for their intrusion upon a strictly 
Naval base. 

Could he have seen the three figures he would have noted 
how that Gordon, most modest of Commanders, most estim- 
able of Martyrs, stood bare-headed, with folded arms, sadly 
contemplating the ground on his pedestal, as much as to say 
** They’ve made a second grand mistake about me. I’ve really 
nothing whatever to do with Trafalgar or Nelson. Must | 
again look in vain for relief ?” 

Havelock and Napier, on the other hand, Nelson would have 
noted, appeared to have made up their minds to brazen out 
the sorry business. Especially was this the case with the 
latter with his hooked nose. 
fixedly down Whitehall, despite the disrespectful remarks of 
loiterers in the Square. 


Together they set their gaze 


Probably they were anxiously watch 
ing for the merciful ambulance from Storey’s Gate, which 
would convey them to a much more suitable locality hard by, 
where military prowess would be recognized in congeniality of 
comradeship. 

And Nelson pondered matters over, regardless alike of the 
roar—not of his lions, but of the ’buses ; and of the spitting— 
not indeed of bomb-shells, but of the water squirts. Then 
there arose behind him a vision of beauty and fitness. 

The ambulance had arrived from Storey’s Gate, and 
busy mortals were reverently up-tilting the brave Generals, 
and great shears were hoisting the stirrupless King. 

It was George IV who was making way for further im- 
provements ; and yet His Majesty had a distinct claim to be 
represented in the Square, for was it not due to his Royal 
bounty—fed largely perchance by alien gold—that the Square 
was ever formed, and had he not a perpetual lien upon the 
whole freehold ? 

But the Royal statue had not far to go, and the “ First 
Gentleman in Europe”—not to quote the other aliases—was 
to be set up between a Royal Portrait Gallery and a Royal 
Church ; truly a fitting station for a king. 

As Nelson took in quietly these arrangements he mused 
aloud: “I never could understand why a second Gordon 


monument was ever stuck up there. They tell me he was on 





a camel—a camel !—of all creation, the least congruous of 


beasts. It must have been an extraordinary sight, but thank 
God it was spirited away. I do believe the whole thing was a 
piece of bluff on the part of Storey’s Gate. 

And Nelson dreamed again, but what he saw in his dream 


surely could not be matters of fact; so he fixed his one eye, 





; 
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and then he knew that all things were possible at ‘‘ The 
Gate.” The Square was actually being transformed! A great 
flight of steps cut through the terrace balustrade led immedi- 
ately up to the National Gallery, which, like his own fully- 
rigged “ Victory,” shielded him in battle and in breeze. Four 
noble allegorical groups in bronze appeared upon the terrace 
instead of two plain pedestals. These told the glorious stories 
of the Armada, and other three great epochs of Britannia’s 
Rule. In place of bare walls, around the Square, were stand- 
ing out fine bas-reliefs, after the fashion of his own, represent- 
ing glorious deeds of doughty old sea dogs. 

A proud smile suffused the features of the grand old admiral 
when he witnessed the erection of a range of naval masts in 
stone, bearing: bronze models of celebrated battleships, and 
burnished medallions of famous sea fights. 

“What will they place,’ he queried, ‘‘where Gordon, 
Napier, and Havelock once stood, | wonder ?” and he tried to 
push his glass into position. 

“Ah!” he said, “I see; and though I’m not quite up to 
Tubes and Drinking-fountains, still there may be something 
in it; anyhow, the graceful little Temple each side of me 
will have a utilitarian as well as an ornamental purpose, and 
really I am quite as willing to take a trip on the ‘ Bakerloo’ 
as to drink the healths of all brave men, whether friends or 
foes.” 

Lady Hamilton had doubtless taught the gallant veteran 
not a little art as well as a little artfulness, so approvingly 
Nelson witnessed the contraction of the fountain-basins, and 
the introduction of greenery, artistically cut evergreens in neat 
wooden boxes, and of vases filled with many-hued flowers 

Whilst Lord Nelson, upon his column, was so_ busily 
engaged signalling up and down, it could not fail but that the 
other columnated hero—the gallant Duke of York—should be 
affected. No commander had ever achieved quite such fame 


as he in the “marching up and down of men,” and conse- 


quently he had his own Royal ideas upon the subject of 


**General Post.” 

Like the Hero of Trafalgar the Duke had his back to his 
men; but, nothing daunted, he hailed his mates: ‘** How are 
you getting on, my lads? There’s change in the air, I hear; 
but I think we’re all right, anyhow, except in the case of poor 
Franklin. He always appeared to be a sort of odd gosling 
among us, didn’t he? It would be far better for him to start 
on a new expedition, to the Victoria Embankment—nearer, you 


know, that element which was distinctly his—water, whether 


Thames mud or Arctic ice. Besides, they tell me Outram of 


ours has been stuck up there—such a stupid mistake—by all 
means bring him up to Franklin’s billet. 

“But,” continued the Duke, “ Nelson says Storey’s Gate 
men are in his Square, and they are moving Gordon, Have- 
lock, and Napier.” 

“Who said ‘ Napier’?” cried out he of Magdala fame, 
astride his horse in York Place; and he turned in his saddle. 
“ What are they up to with our Charles? Confound them !” 

“Make your mind easy, my lord,” suavely replied His Royal 
Highness ; “I know what they are up to. Why, of course- 
the very place for all heroes of the army—they’re putting them 
to face the Horse Guards: a splendid pitch, with the effective 
background of the Park. But, I say, we must have Strath- 
nairn here too, from Knightsbridge—bother these new titles— 
a ‘Rose’ would smell as sweetly if known by any other name, 
*tis true””—an unexpected sally of wit on the old Duke’s part, 
but he was in merry mood. 

“1 say, you fellows,” he went on to say, “ there is a prob- 
ability of ‘George Ranger’ coming this way. What do you 
think of that? Sly old dog,to be sure. Yes, I shall be proud 
to see my worthy nephew once more, especially as he so 
entirely carried out my ideas with respect to the command of 
the army.” 





And so it came about that the Horse Guards Parade became 
the post for military statues—a very common-sense arrange- 
ment, as you and I may say. 

The Duke of York named the Victorian Embankment, and, 
as it is not a very far cry, we'll hie us there ; perchance we 
shall refresh our weary eyes with the perfect fitness of things 
there. 

Alas ! be it told, but the Embankment is nothing more or 
less than an open-air Madame Tussaud’s where “ new figures,” 
as runs the advertisements, “ are added from time to time of 
all the celebrities !” And indeed it is a miscellaneous collection 
of Statues which arrests the eye of the intelligent New 
Zealanders from London Bridge, and the ejected Home Rulers 
from Westminster. 

“Why,” reflected one of the former as he surveyed the 
“Ruins,” “this spot must have been a sort of rubbish heap ; 
there are fancy statues of all sorts and kinds. What I should 
like to know is what Raikes had got to do with Cleopatra, or 
Burns with Brunel—save their common initial letters. The 
men who were responsible for these gardens and boulevards 
were born idiots. This would have struck any one else as an 
ideal spot for the memorials of the great civil servants of the 
Empire of Britain. There along with Bartle Frere—the only 
figure of the lot appropriately placed—should have been Grey 
and Parkes and Rhodes, and other Makers of the Empire. 
Franklin, too, and Speke—both, | hear, at present in incon- 
gruous positions—and many more Explorers, with Merchant 
Princes and Inventors of world communications, and the like. 
Alas! there was no Storey’s Gate in those days, was 
there ?” 

But “ Ichabod” is writ big on many a statue pedestal, and 
the cry goes up ever and anon, “ Let’s away, this is no place 


for me! no place for me!” EDGCUMBE STALEY. 


THE TREATMENT OF CONCRETE SURFACES.} 
PLEASING and consistent surface 
finish generally has but little to do 
with the strength of a concrete struc- 
ture, but it is not inconsistent with 
maximum strength in any structure. 
Next to form or design, the charac- 
ter of the surface has most effect on 





the appearance of concrete, whether 
in a building arch, wall, or abutment; 
in fact, when the view is had at a very close range, or in such 
structures as retaining-walls or pavements, the surface finish 
may take precedence over proportion. 

It is not intended to attempt a full discussion of the subject, 
but only to describe some methods used in trying to obtain 
satisfactory surfaces in the various classes of concrete work 
done in the South Park system of Chicago. 

The imperfections in the exposed surfaces of concrete are 
due mainly to a few well-known causes which may be summed 
up as follows : 

1. Imperfectly made forms. 

2. Badly mixed concrete. 

3. Carelessly placed concrete. 

4. Efflorescence and discoloration of the surface after the 
forms are removed. 

Forms with a perfectly smooth and even surface are difficult 
and expensive to secure. Made of wood, as they usually are, 
it is not practical to secure boards of exact thickness, joints 
cannot be made perfectly close, the omission of a nail here and 
there allows warping, and the result is an unsightly blemish 
where least wanted. 

1A paper by Linn White, Engineer South Park Commis- 


sioners, Chicago, Ill. 
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Badly mixed concrete gives us irregularly coloured, pitted, 
and honeycombed surfaces, with here a patch of smooth 
mortar and there a patch of broken stone exposed without 
sufficient mortar. Careless handling and placing will produce 
the same defects. 

But granting we have the best of labour, that all reasonable 
expense and care is had in making up forms, in mixing, hand- 
ling, and placing the concrete, that it is well spaded, grouted, 
or the forms plastered on the surface, the results are not satis- 
factory, All these efforts tend to produce a smoothly mortared 
surface, and the smoother the surface the more glaring become 
minor defects. The finer lines of closely-made joints in the 
forms become prominent, the grain of wood itself is repro- 
duced in the mortar surface, hair-cracks are liable to form, 
and, worst of all, efflorescence and discoloration are pretty 
sure to appear. We surely have been working on a wrong 
theory. 

It is of doubtful efficiency to line the forms with sheet metal 
or oilcloth. Imperfections still appear. 

Two methods suggest themselves as likely to overcome the 
defects alluded to above. (1) Treating the surface in some 
manner after the forms are removed to correct the defects, 
and (2) using for surface finish a mixture which will not take 
the imprint of and which will minimize rather than exag- 
gerate every imperfection in the forms and which will not 
effloresce. 

Methods of treating the surface by bush-hammering, tooling 
and scrubbing with wire brushes and water have been 
described in various published articles. all of which have for 
their object the removal of the outer skin of mortar in which 
the various imperfections exist. But the method most used 
in the South Park work is the acid treatment. It consists of 
washing the surface with an acid preparation to remove the 
cement and expose the particles of stone and sand, then with 
an alkaline solution to remove all free acid, and finally giving 
it a thorough cleansing with water. The operation is simple 
and always effective. It can be done at any time after the 
forms are removed, immediately or within a month or more. 
It requires no skilled labour—only judgment as to how far 
the acid or etching process should be carried. It has been 
applied with equal success to troweled surfaces, like pave- 
ments, to moulded forms, such as steps, balusters, coping, 
flower-vases, &c., and to concrete placed in forms in the usual 
way. It, of course, means that in the concrete facing only 
such material shall be used as will not be affected by acid, 
such as sand or crushed granite. It excludes limestone. 

The treated surface can be made any desirable colour by 
selection of coloured aggregates or by the addition of mineral 
pigments. The colours obtained by selection of coloured 
stone are perhaps the most agreeable and doubtless more 
durable. 

There have been moulded in the South Park shops blocks 
for buildings, columns, architectural mouldings and ornaments 
with both red and black crushed granite, all treated with the 
acid to bring out the natural colours of the stone. There has 
been a large quantity of concrete pavement laid with torpedo 
sand surface coloured a buff sandstone colour with a small 
quantity of yellow ochre and mineral red and treated with acid. 
The buff colour imparted to the surface is a welcome relief 
from the glare of the ordinary whitish grey concrete pavement 
in the sunshine, and the etching of the surface adds to the 
softness of the colour, at the same time preventing any slippi- 
ness. The same buff colour has been used to a large extent 
in steps, bases of lamp-posts, and other moulded articles to be 
placed on or near the ground. With sand as the aggregate 
thousands of pieces have been moulded for coping, kalustrades, 
concrete seats, drinking fountains, pedestals, &c., which, when 
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treated with the acid, appear like fine-grained, almost white 
sandstone. 

Where there are projections or marks left by the moulds or 
forms they are tooled or rubbed down before treatment, and 
where it is necessary to plaster up rough places or cavities in 
the surface it may be done after treatment, and cannot be 
detected. 

These various classes of work have been done on a large 
scale during the last three years in connexion with the im 
provement of new parks, and have in all cases proved satis 
factory. 

The second method of preventing or minimizing surface 
defect has also been tried in the South Park work with quite a 
measure of success. 

During the years 1904, 1905, and 1906 groups of concrete 
buildings have been erected in nine different parks, costing, 
with their accessories, from 65,000 dols. to 150,000 dols. 
for each group. These buildings are all monolithic structures, 
with occasional expansion-joints, the exposed surfaces of walls 
being of concrete composed of one part of cement, three parts 
of fine limestone screenings, and three parts of crushed lime- 
stone, known as the one-fourth-inch size. This was thoroughly 
mixed quite dry, so no mortar would flush to the surface, and 
well rammed in wooden forms made in the usual manner. 
The result was an evenly grained, finely-honeycombed surface, 
of a pleasing soft grey colour, which grows darker with time 
and blends admirably with the park landscape. In placing it 
was not spaded next the form; it was too dry to cause any 
flushing of mortar, so there is no smooth mortar surface, the 
imprint of joints between the boards is hardly noticed, and 
the grain of the wood is not seen at all. There is no efflor- 
escence apparent on the surface anywhere, and cannot be on 
account of the dryness of the mixture and the porosity of the 
surface. The buildings are used as gymnasiums, assembly 
halls, reading and refreshment rooms, and as a rule the same 
grey concrete finish is given the interior walls as the exterior. 
In some cases a little colour has been applied on the interior 
walls, and the walls of shower and bath-rooms have been 
waterproofed with plaster. The porosity of the surface makes 
it well adapted to receive and hold plaster. 

This sort of surface is not capable of treatment with acid 
as a smoothly mortared surface, nor is it desirable. Conse- 
quently the only colour obtainable is the natural colour of the 
cement-covered stone, but which is softer and far more agree- 
able than the grey of the usual mortar-finished surface. It is 
not suited for the surface of a pavement and is not impervious 
to water. Although it is evident the water enters the pores 
to a considerable extent, there is no evidence of injury from 
the frost during the two winters some of the walls have 
stood. 

The same finish has been used for retaining-walls, arch 
bridges, fence-posts, walls enclosing surface yards, &c. In 
the buildings the thin walls were made entirely of this mix- 
ture, while in the heavier structures it has been used only as 
a facing. Two reinforced arches of 60 feet span were faced 
with this mixture, but the steel was imbedded in a wetter, 
more impervious concrete. This same dry mixture can be 
used for moulded stones when the mould is open enough to 
permit tamping, and of course it is eminently suited to block 
machines. 

With the finely crushed stone a sound, smooth surface was 
obtained (when the sides of the boxes were removed) where it 
was manifestly impossible to plaster or grout the surface and 
where spading a mixture of coarser stone simply washed the 
cement away from the surface stones. On account of the 
variable water-level it was particularly desired to have a sound, 
smooth surface. 
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